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functions of the organization toward the identification and satisfaction
of consumer wants.

This is a marked paradigm shift from the earlier, dominant produc-
tion management philosophy that was focused on the development of a
product, followed by efforts to sell it to customers. Concentration on
the user shifted strategic decisions to the beginning of the process and
required considerable understanding of markets and consequently em-
phasized the importance of market research.

Looking back, one sees abundant evidence of transportation invest-
ment driven by a historic policy to open up the country and thus
provide access and interregional movement within politically tolerable
variances. To a remarkable degree, we have continued to do what we
did, as a nation, through the canal era, the railroad era, and the early
highway era. For example, railroad service was perceived as so crucial
to providing access to western lands that private enterprises were given
9.3 percent of total land area and large cash contributions to build the
rail lines. Motivated in part by the need to make rural delivery of mail
feasible, the chief purpose of the Office of Public Roads in the early
1900s was to bring about a general and uniform improvement of the
roads throughout the United States. The mail had to be delivered to all
parts of the country.

Investigating the path to the old paradigm can help anticipate the
new one. During the early debates on the design of what was to become
the Federal-aid system, a preference was expressed for a general system
of roads radiating from the towns and railway stations as a means to
integrate the business class of travel with the general transportation
system of the country. In the selection and approval of what was later to
become the Federal-aid primary system, each state designated a state
highway system, including not more than 7 percent of all roads in the
state, on which all the federal funds must be spent. Incorporation of
land area in the formulas for distribution of the majority of Federal-aid
categories reflected the perceived correlation between highway needs
and space. Embodied in these actions was the old paradigm. The
concept of coverage, that a good highway network design minimized
the distance between the people and a high-quality road, treated all
users alike. As early as 1923, estimates that at least 90 percent of the
population resided not more than 10 miles from a Federal-aid road and
at least 94 percent of the cities of 5,000 or more population were
directly on the system were acknowledged as measures of success.